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America and the Balance Sheet of Europe. By John F. Bass 
and Harold G. Moulton. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1921. — vii, 361 pp. 

The reading of this book leaves one's emotions in about the same 
state as would attendance upon an autopsy. With a ruthlessness 
that is quite overwhelming the authors dissect the European situa- 
tion and lay bare one cankerous sore after another. Behind the dis- 
location of the foreign exchanges lie unbalanced budgets, inflation 
of the paper currency, stupid interference with the normal move- 
ment of trade, depression and unemployment. The German repara- 
tions arrangements constitute an economic monstrosity, because they 
attempt to prescribe the impossible. Moreover, they are fundamen- 
tally insincere because none of the Allies really wants to be paid in 
the only way that Germany or any other nation can make foreign 
payments, namely, in the products of her industry. The result is 
that Europe is on a toboggan and is heading directly toward eco- 
nomic and social disintegration. The reports that are published in 
the American press to the effect that Europe is recovering are both 
stupid and false, and the authors have no difficulty in proving them 
to be so. We devour such reports and believe them only because 
we resent having our own comfort and peace of mind disturbed. 
While, as the authors put it, we might leave Europe to " stew in its 
own juice ", the effect upon America would be much more serious 
than mere violence to her olfactory sensibilities. Widespread re- 
adjustment would be necessary here, and this would inevitably be 
accompanied by heavy capital losses and unemployment. The whole 
world is closely integrated economically, and failure to realize this 
and to act accordingly is perhaps the chief stumbling-block to re- 
covery. Europe, certainly, is an economic unit and its sole hope 
now lies in envisaging its problem from that point of view. The 
remedies thus far proposed, namely additional credits by America 
and the stabilization of the exchanges, are inadequate or futile. 
They deal merely with symptoms, or they tend simply to palliate, if 
not in some cases to aggravate, the real difficulties. What is needed, 
according to our authors, is a broad and comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion program. The elements of this program are: increase of do- 
mestic production, a balancing of international trade, the restoration 
of the gold standard, and a balancing of national budgets. Toward 
this end Europe must reduce reparation demands and cancel inter- 
European war debts; tariff and trade barriers must be eliminated 
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and governmental support of national export combinations must be 
withdrawn in the interest of free trade; paper circulation and do- 
mestic bonds must be greatly reduced and in some cases simply repu- 
diated; and, lastly, governmental expenditures must be brought 
within the possibilities of income. What the United States must do 
is summed up by our authors as follows: cancel Allied debts to the 
United States government ; lower our tariff duties ; contribute a por- 
tion of our large gold stock to assist the restoration of the gold 
standard in Europe; make some additional loans but purely for 
purposes of reconstruction; and, finally, reduce armaments. Our 
authors recognize that this is a formidable program and they confess 
that only through an extensive campaign of education is there any 
hope of its realization. 

Further details are, perhaps, unnecessary. The book is written 
with admirable clearness and great force of style. Indeed, a little 
less warmth and positiveness of assertion might have added to its 
strength. It is well arranged and excellently printed. There are a 
number of small errors that should have been caught in the proof- 
reading but they are not of serious consequence. No economic 
student would cavil at either the authors' analysis or their remedies. 
The reviewer inclines to the belief that the authors have not allowed 
sufficiently for the resiliency of human nature in the uniform pessi- 
mism of their analysis, but the purpose of the book was to arouse 
and to educate American opinion, and it may be that some over- 
statement was considered desirable from this point of view. 

E. E. Agger 
Columbia University 

The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York, The Century Company, 1921. — xvi, 302 pp. 

This volume is offered, not as a partial sketch or a personal nar- 
rative, nor yet as a general history of the Russian revolution, but as 
an account of the developments which took place in Russia between 
the beginning of "the revolutionary honeymoon" in March, 1917, 
and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly by the Bolsheviks 
in January, 1918. As a matter of fact, the Russian revolution did 
not begin in 1917, or in 1905, or in 1860, or, for that matter, in 
1825. It was the outcome of many beginnings, and the result of 
many causes, each of which had produced, over and over again, re- 
sults very similar in quality to those which appeared in quantity in 
1917. It would be undeniably difficult to produce in a brief intro- 



